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S: K. R. Kumaraswamy is approaching the grand old age of ninety. He has settled down 
‘in Delhi, far away from his native place in Kettavaram-palayam in North Arcot district of 
Tamil Nadu. This grand master of Carnatic music resides in Mayur Vihar in east Delhi, with 
his son who works as a chartered accountant. Kumaraswamy continues to breathe music 
and talk music — he is too old to sing. Lean and wiry, he can still sometimes be seen walking 
down to the homes of friends three kilometres away to discuss music. 

In the course of his visits he opens to my mind’s eye the magical world of the music of the 
1930s: the early celebrations of the Thyagaraja-aradhana at Tiruvaiyaru; the musical club of 
Veenai Dhanammal to which all music-lovers came, but seldom ‘respectable’ gentlemen; and 
the music soirées of Nayana Pillai at Kanchipuram. Kumaraswamy’s memory zigzags through 
time as he talks of his own musical background, his long and fruitful stint as Principal of the 
Swati Tirunal Academy, Trivandrum, and the range of musicians he has heard or encountered 
in his long innings. 

Kettavaram Ranganatha Kumaraswamy was bom in 1913 in his native village, thirty 
kilometres from Vellore in North Arcot district. He hails from a musical family and recalls that 
his grandfather, Krishna Iyer of Polur, was patron to many musicians and a friend of masters 
like Muthaiah Bhagavatar, Javali Pattabhirama Iyer, and P. Sambamoorthy — the renowned 
musicologist. The celebrated Harikesanallur Muthaiah Bhagavatar reached Krishna Iyer’s 
house by a quirk of fate. At the age of twelve he was put on a train to learn music from one 
Dond Rao. The boy made the mistake of getting off the train at Katpadi to answer nature’s 
call while the train departed, leaving him stranded penniless. He managed to reach Polur 
where prominent Brahmins including Arunachala lyer and Krishna Iyer tested his claim that 
he was a Brahmin versed in Vedic learning, and keen on learning Carnatic music. Impressed 
by his recitation of the Vedas, they undertook his musical training. As we know, Muthaiah 
Bhagavathar went on to become a legend in his lifetime. The great nineteenth-century saint- 
poet Achyuta Dasar was a frequent visitor to the house of Krishna Iyer. Many of his rare and 
beautiful compositions are now an exclusive preserve of the Kumaraswamy family, who have 
brought out some recordings of his Kritis. 

Kumaraswamy says that although many male musicians frequented his home, his early 
musical training was provided by his aunt Jnanambal, who was proficient not only in music 
but also in Sanskrit. He was formally placed under the tutelage of Maichcheri Sundara 
Shastrigal when he was only ten years old. This is how it came about: The musician used to 
come home to teach his uncle’s children, and the young Kumaraswamy listened eagerly to 
the Nayaki Varnam which was being taught to them at one point of time. When his uncle 
Chengalvaraya Iyer asked the children to sing the Varnam, he found that the only one who 
could do so was the untutored Kumaraswamy. The guru quoted the Tamil saying — ‘Water 
intended for one destination finds its outlet elsewhere’. Thus, at the age of ten, Kumaraswamy 
began his gurukulavasam with Sundara Shastrigal, who was not only a great musician but a 
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deeply spiritual man and a vedantin. 
Among Kumaraswamy’s early memories of his musical era is listening to Abdul Karim 
Khan and seeing him at close quarters. He recalls: 


It was some time in the early thirties. There was a Sitar-player and close disciple 
of Karim Khan called Ghaus Moini in Vellore. Karim Khan came to Vellore and 
stayed at his house for some time and also at my grandfather’s place. My guru 
and he used to practise singing at twenty-four srutis. Sundara Shastrigal taught 
him to appreciate Carnatic music. I have listened to Karim Khan singing for 
hours together. But when Ghaus and others got together and arranged a concert 
for him at the Town Hall, Karim Khan only had an audience of five — consisting 
of his patrons and friends! I can never forget that he sang for hours, as if to a full 
hall. 


Kumaraswamy grew up in very poor circumstances. His father ran a small ‘general store’ 
in somebody’s garage and the family of ten led a hand-to-mouth existence, even using the 
garage as living quarters at one point of time. It seems that Krishna Iyer, Kumaraswamy’s 
grandfather, had shared the fate of many Brahmin landlords in the Tanjavur region — his 
prosperity had given way to penury. Maichcheri Sundara Shastrigal did not let this change 
his resolve to have young Kumaru (Kumaraswamy) as his shishya. His music classes 
commenced in the garage where the family then lived, Eventually, the guru took away Kumaru 
with him. For ten years, Kumaraswamy led a nomadic life with his guru. Those were years of 
unceasing practice, and he even recalls being physically chastised by his teacher. During his 
tutelage Kumaraswamy began to acquire a reputation as a young man with a golden voice. 
He gave his first concert at the age of fourteen in the thousand-pillared temple of 
Atunachalesvara in Tiruvannamalai. He had begun to given concerts in Chennai at a time 
when Semmangudi Srinivasa Iyer (a few years his senior) was launching his musical career 
from Tanjavur. 

During those years he recalls meeting two of the greatest musicians he has known — the 
celebrated Veenai Dhanammal, and the virtually unknown Vilattikulam Swamy. Dhanammal 
lived in a narrow lane in George Town. She belonged to the Devadasi community. Those were 
times when only those women regarded by Tamil society as ‘public’ women would sing and 
dance in public. D. K. Pattammal in Carnatic music and Rukmini Arundale in Bharatanatyam 
would be the first to record the Brahmin presence in these arts. 

_Dhanammal gave performances at her place every Friday and her house was crowded 
with musicians and fans. Kumaraswamy says that singing while playing the Veena was 
something she had imbibed from the Rajamundry (Andhra) style of Jantra-gathram singing; 
she had learnt this from Yemini Shastri. Her forte was Padam and Javali, which are both best 
adapted to dance, and were therefore preferred by Devadasi women. Kumaraswamy recalls 
that although many Devadasi women like Dhanammal, the Enadi sisters, Tiruvarur Rajayi 
and Coimbatore Tayi were reputed singers, musicians from orthodox backgrounds did not 
usually go to hear them. It took a woman like M.S. Subbalakshmi, who divinized Camatic 
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Veenai Dhanammal in her late years, 
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music, to change social attitudes. Dhanammal, however, became a legend in her lifetime, and 
it is said that even Ariyakudi Ramanuja Aiyangar traded Kritis with her. Dhanammal bequeathed 
her legacy to the world of music and dance in T. Brinda, T. Mukta, and Balasaraswati, her 
grandnieces. 

Kumaraswamy describes a session at her place which he attended. Someone had had the 
temerity to walk into the hall with slippers on and Dhanammal lashed out at him, calling him 
‘jnanashunyam’ (‘ignorant fool’). Kumaraswamy says that in later years she went blind but 
continued to play the Veena and enthrall audiences. Her close companion Rangaramanuja 
Aiyangar, who was her chief patron, was perhaps responsible for her crippling blindness — 
he plied her with drinks, and alcoholism probably led to loss of vision. 

At the age of sixteen, Kumaraswamy encountered the musical genius Vilattikulam Swamy. 
That was in the year 1929. The occasion was a musical soirée in the house of Kanchipuram 
Naina Pillai who himself hailed from a Devadasi family and was patron to many non-Brahmin 
musicians. The celebrated violinist Rajamanikkam Pillai and Maichcheri Sundara Shastrigal 
were relaxing after a heavy meal when the unkempt and wild-looking (Kumaraswamy used 
the picturesque Tamil phrase ‘kattumirandi’, literally ,‘of the wild forest’, or junglee) 
Vilattikulam Swamy began to sing. He sang with abandon, his voice rising in a crescendo and 
touching tristhayi — the highest octave — and then going down to the lowest octave. The 
melody was unbelievably beautiful, and the audience wept. Unasked, Rajamanikkam Pillai 
accompanied him on the violin. He sang for hours, and Kumaraswamy says he has never 
heard anything like it before or since. He calls his music ‘amanushya’-— ‘out of this world’. 
His music was unstructured. He sang no musical compositions, only ragam-alapana. He 
was untutored. Vilattikulam Swamy has vanished down the corridors of musical history. 
Kumaraswamy’s narrative is perhaps the sole testimonial to his musical genius. 

Gurukulavasam with Maichcheri Sundara Shastrigal was far from being a bed of roses. 
Kumaru, a young man, found his guru too strict and at times harsh. He longed to take wings 
and go to Tanjavur or Chennai where all the action was. Semmangudi was giving concerts at 
this time, as also other musical stalwarts like Koneri Rajapuram Vaidyanatha Iyer, Ariyakudi 
Ramanuja Aiyangar, and Pattanam Subramanya Iyer. Semmangudi had his ancestral home in 
Tanjavur, and Kumaraswamy decided to stay with him and take in the heady musical feast the 
place offered. When he went to inform his guru that he had decided to part ways and go to 
Tanjavur, the guru’s eyes grew moist and he simply said, “Go if you must”. Almost seventy 
years later, Kumaraswamy feels that recognition and fame in the world of music eluded him 
because he had committed ‘guru-droham’ (‘betrayal of guru’) by leaving Sundara Shastrigal 
without his blessings and permission. The pain and disappointment he had inadvertently 
caused his guru, he believes, has also been the source of a greater tragedy in his life. 

By the late 1930s Kumaraswamy had gradually begun to make a name for himself in South 
Indian music circles. He regaled not only audiences in Chennai but was also the leading 
musician at the Travancore Maharaja's court during the Navaratri celebrations. But even as 
he was taking off as a musician, his singing career came to a sudden end in the 1940s. 

Both personal pain and remoteness in time have blurred for Kumaraswamy the course of 
events which resulted in the loss of his voice. The man with the golden voice could not even 
speak for a whole year. The medical explanation was that he had developed paralysis of the 
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Guru Sundara Shastrigal, 1930s (above). Below: A group photograph from K. R. Kumaraswamy's stint as a 
teacher at R. L. V. Music Academy, Tripunithura. Front row, from left: V. Nagarajan, Mridangam-player; K. 
K. Sivaraman, Veena teacher; T. Sadasivam (M. S. Subbalakshmi’s husband); M. S. Subbalakshmi; K. R. 
Kumaraswamy; V. Hariharan, a teacher; and R. K, Venkatarama Shastrigal, violinist. Back row, from left: 
Leela Mani, a student; Padmaamma, a teacher; Kochuammini, a teacher; and Chandrodbhavan, a student. 
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vocal chords. It was however rumoured that he was the unfortunate victim of a musician's 
jealousy. He gave his last performance in 1945 during the Navaratri festival celebrations at 
the Travancore court. 

Kumaraswamy recovered his power of speech after much prayer and medication but his 
career after the 1940s was that of an administrator and teacher of music rather than a musician. 
In 1941 he had joined the Swati Tirunal Academy of Music in Trivandrum as a Lecturer in 
music, and rose to be Principal of the prestigious institution. He succeeded G.N. 
Balasubramanyam — a phenomenon in Carnatic music — in this high office. He recalls that 
he started on a salary of seventy-five rupees, with annual increments of five rupees. He was 
Principal of the Academy from 1955 to 1964. 

Many musicians practising today have passed through his competent hands. Chellamani, 
the father of ‘Colonial Cousin’ Hariharan, was in his first batch of students. The renowned 
violinist T. N. Krishnan recalls that his first major public performance was as an accompanist 
to K. R. Kumaraswamy some time in the early 1940s. However, Jesudas, whom he taught 
while he was in the R. L. V. Music Academy, Tripunithura, continues to be his favourite pupil. 
This top-ranking musician still finds the time to visit his old guru and pay respects to him. 

A procession of memories, some crystal clear and others enveloped in haze, provides 
Kumaraswamy companionship in his old age. He has no rancour, no bitterness, about what 
happened to his musical career, only a sense of acceptance. Honours have come his way, 
although not as many or as often as he deserved. He is too old to worry about abstract things 
like fame and recognition. If a promising youngster is giving a performance, whether it is a 
chamber concert or a ceremonial performance ina temple, you are likely to find Kumaraswamy 
in the audience. For him, music is a way of life. 
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Mohan Upreti, late 1950s. 


